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Most of this is contained in the brief introduction. The bulk of the 
volume consists of detailed narration, long extracts from journals, and 
proclamations reprinted. There are the eighteen declarations of war 
and explanatory documents accompanying. There is a long chapter on 
the mobilization, which gives little about questions of priority or order, 
but a great deal of interesting information, largely from newspapers, 
on the movement of troops and experiences of people. There is a short, 
worthless account of the military resources and strength of the warring 
powers. There are finally three chapters on the course of the war itself : 
the most detailed story which I have seen of the fighting between 
Austria and Servia and Montenegro; an excellent and interesting ac- 
count of the invasion of Belgium; and a minute relation of the battles 
between Frenchmen and Germans in Alsace-Lorraine. All this is evi- 
dently not by a military writer. There are few generalizations of value, 
and the treatment, entirely narrative, is such that the difficult questions 
are not even brought to attention. After perusal we are as much in the 
dark as ever why the French made their offensive into the Reichsland, 
and why they failed; only incidentally do we notice how much Austria's 
advantage against her small Slavic enemies was owing to superior 
artillery. 

Some things almost make one doubt the good faith of the author, 
but I am convinced that they result from honest incapacity, and, prob- 
ably, too great haste. For us this book possesses greater interest and 
importance than it would otherwise have, because it is one of the very 
few books on the war by a German which has come to this country. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

The Marne Campaign. By Major F. E. Whitton. [Campaigns 
and their Lessons, edited by Maj.-Gen. C. E. Callwell, C.B.] 
(London: Constable; Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1917. Pp. xv, 31 1. $4.00.) 

Major Whitton's careful and highly intelligent study of the Marne 
campaign of 1914 frankly admits that many matters relating to it remain 
obscure. A half-century after the American Civil War, for all the 
wealth of evidence in the shape of orders, despatches, reports, and ex- 
planatory comment, some of our war myths are still in the process of 
being cleared away. The battle of the Marne gave rise to a persistent 
myth, widely circulated in American newspapers on January 9, 1918, in 
the announcement of the death of General Grossetti, commander of the 
42d Division of the Ninth French Army. Major Whitton punctures 
this particular myth by showing that the Ninth French Army drove no 
wedge into the Teutonic centre, that there was no movement resembling 
such a thrust made by the Ninth Army, that this army had been roughly 
handled and forced back on September 9, that the widely vaunted move- 
ment of the 42d Division made slight progress, and that the Germans 
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were waiting for the orders to attack when the general order to retire 
the entire German line arrived. Major Whitton's book opens with a 
summary of the army organizations and naval forces of the different 
countries at the outset of the war. He analyzes the military movements 
in Belgium, France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Serbia, and elsewhere 
from the time of the German onrush to the Seine up to the retirement 
to the Aisne. He gives also a digest of operations on the ocean and 
even of the war movements in Africa. The Russian campaign into East 
Prussia, of course, had a direct effect upon the battle of the Marne, 
compelling the Germans to divert troops from the West to the East, but 
the relation to the Marne campaign of some of the military movements 
described by the author is not so obvious. 

There has been much curiosity to know what was the German ob- 
jective in August and September, 1914, what checked the onrush, and 
especially what happened to General von Kluck. Major Whitton's view 
is that the French army and not Paris was the main objective, a view 
that accords with both military and common sense. Moreover the 
perimeter of the forts encircling Paris exceeded eighty miles, and a 
much larger force than von Kluck had at his disposal would have been 
necessary for investment and siege operations. 

The rapid advance of the Germans in August and September, which 
the author compares favorably with the best of Napoleon's movements, 
separated von Kluck from the next German army on his left, and be- 
tween these armies there was a gap of some forty miles. To .close up 
this gap on September 3, the southerly advance of von Kluck was 
changed to a southeastwardly movement across the enemy's front, here 
held by the badly hustled British force, which, apparently, he did not take 
very seriously, for he pressed ahead, crossed the Marne, and approached 
the Seine. His final withdrawal was compelled by the advance north- 
eastwardly from Paris of the Sixth French Army, which he had to re- 
turn to face. The subsequent advance northward of the Allies further 
east to his rear placed him between the jaws of a vice from which he 
escaped by an exhibition of tactical skill to which Major Whitton gives 
full credit. That he escaped at all from so perilous a position must in 
part be attributed to a certain failure on the part of the Allies to seize 
fully their opportunity. No statement is given of the strength of the 
British expeditionary force after its rough handling. The author main- 
tains stoutly that it was unbeaten and he spares it from all criticism, 
which possibly may be a proper attitude to maintain toward a minor 
force become the victims of untoward conditions. But it seems apparent 
that the British following of the German rear-guard, mainly composed 
of cavalry, was marked by no audacity, and the German cavalry had 
little difficulty in holding the British back. The slowness of the British 
advance on the 7th is attributed by the author to General Joffre's failure 
to anticipate the rapidity of von Kluck's retirement. Nevertheless, with 
only a rear-guard in front of them, the British advance from the Grand 
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Morin to the Petit Morin, a distance of not much over seven miles, 
appears to have been very deliberate. As it was, on the 9th the British 
were only a dozen miles from von Kluck's rear. The position of the 
commander of the first German army was the more perilous from the 
fact that it was not until the 7th that Maubeuge fell, the holding out of 
which fortress far to the rear had seriously interfered with the German 
transportation. The failure of the efforts from the vicinity of Verdun 
and Nancy to roll up the armies of the Allies, coupled with the necessity 
of von Kluck's retirement, made compulsory the falling back of the 
whole German line, for which orders appear to have been given on the 
9th of September. 

Excellent in detail, except for a few adjectives applied to the foe, 
which could well have been omitted from so useful a military study, and 
for a few war tales told by subalterns, which hardly merit a place in 
such a book, the author's narrative is not quite so satisfactory or con- 
vincing in its suggestion of the broader play of the Allied strategy. 

What the treaties and understandings between the Allies were, is of 
minor consequence as compared with the common action. It is plain 
that in the working out of the common purpose, and contrary to a prev- 
alent opinion which gives most of the credit of the Allied defense to 
France, the French, with some minor help from the Belgians and the 
British, were to hold the Germans while the Russians overwhelmed 
Germany and Austria-Hungary from the East. The Russians under the 
old regime made the most earnest endeavors to enact the part which 
inevitably fell to them, and it was the most difficult part to carry out. 
They made the only great offensives into the enemy's country. Driven 
out they came back. Of all the Allies they did the hardest fighting up 
to the close of 1915, when there had been 1,200,000 Russians killed to 
800,000 Frenchmen and 200,000 British. Nothing could be plainer than 
that, in the early years of the war, Russia saved the day for France, 
England, and all the Allies. Her share of the material things to be 
gained in this war, which is so largely economic in its motives, early 
disappeared with the disaster to the Allies before the Dardanelles. 
Nevertheless Russia did not quit until she was defeated, as the Southern 
Confederacy was defeated in 1865, and defeated for much the same 
reason, not because her supply of men was exhausted, but because her 
lower form of the present-day industrial civilization had broken down, 
just as the lower form of civilization broke down in America in our 
Civil War. It showed small comprehension in Americans of what 
Russia had actually done, when the Revolution overturned the govern- 
ment that served the Allies so well and the downfall was hailed with a 
kind of hysterical glee. 

Major Whitton recognizes the important fact that in 1914 Germany 
had to take troops from the West to meet the Russian invasion, but the 
thoroughly equipped historian in the future will be forced by the facts 
to portray Russia's important war-work on broader lines than he has 
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done, even while it is recognized that there was doubtless in Russia a 
considerable party, which owing to the proximity of Germany and the 
many alliances between the two countries, social and economic, and their 
mutual dependence upon each other for the necessities and conveniences 
of life did not favor the position in which Russia found herself. 

Isaac R. Pennypacker. 

Der Weltkrieg: Vorlaufige Orientierung von einem Schweizerischen 

Standpunkt aus. Von S. Zurlinden. Erster Band. (Zurich : 

Orell Fussli. 1917. Pp. xxiv, 532. 12 fr.) 

A preliminary orientation regarding the World War would seem to 
be a useful project, and the Swiss standpoint would commend itself as 
an excellent position from which to undertake it. The author of this 
book is deeply conscious of the " difficulties " which such a venture must 
encounter, and modestly suggests that he would prefer to call his book 
an " attempt " at such an orientation. It is, however, no slender sketch 
in the nature of a general introduction that he has in mind, but a work 
in three or four large and closely printed volumes, of which this is the 
first, intended to contain an exposition of the historical ground-prin- 
ciples of the war, of the immediate causes of its occurrence, of its effects 
and attendant phenomena in the participating and neutral states, espe- 
cially in Switzerland, and finally the particular course of the war in 
brief outline. 

The present volume is entirely devoted to a statement and criticism 
of fundamental ideas and principles, comprising chapters on Human 
Nature, the Superstition of War, the Principle of. Authority, Secret 
Diplomacy, Militarism, Imperialism, and the Theology of War. 

The author's point of view is, as the subtitle informs us, that of a 
Swiss citizen, and is therefore democratic. Notwithstanding the racial 
affinity and cultural community of the German-Swiss people with the 
subjects of the Central Empires, his reflections, although emanating 
from a neutral, are frankly admitted to be adversely critical of militarism 
and imperialism. " When the Germans ", he says, " explain that they 
cannot permit their militarism to be taken from them", the Swiss must 
reply, " On that very account we cannot surrender our opposition to 
militarism ". It is against a system, however, and by no means against 
the interests of the German people, that the writer is contending. 

If war were a necessity inherent in the nature of man, he concedes, 
it would be futile to endeavor to escape its evils. His first chapter is 
therefore devoted to an exposure of the fallacy that sanguinary con- 
flict is an essential outgrowth of human nature. It is, he grants, an out- 
growth of a purely animal nature, and is in consequence a form of 
human expression in so far as man is merely an animal. But he is more 
than an animal, and, in proportion as he is distinctively human, san- 
guinary combat ceases to be a form of his voluntary activity. Struggle 



